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Charivaria 


A FINE summer is promised for 1940. There is plenty of 
cheering news about if you only look for it. 


° ° 


Forty-six different bodies have a right to break up 
the streets of London. 
We think it would be 
more sporting to toss for 
innings instead of all 
batting at once. 


° ° 


A West Ealing fruiterer 
escaped from his burning 
shop in his night-clothes 
the other week. He hadn’t 
time even to slip on a 
banana-skin, 


° 5 


A visiting American 
screen-actress on arrival in this country said she could see 
nobody. She was disguised in a pair of very dark glasses. 


°o ° 


It’s an Ill Wind 
“To-day’s record price was due to a 
big fall in stealing in foreign exchanges 
owing to the international situation.” 
Gloucester Pape. 


° ° 
It is thought that the German 


Army may adopt the goose-steppe 
now. 





° ° 


‘Duce Wants Aa Berrien EvRoPE” 
“ Evening News” Headline. 











A German was arrested in a mountain district leading a 
goat on which were packed several rifles and ammunition. 
Apparently he believed in 
guns and butter. 


°o °o 


A Hollywood film actor 
says he is looking for a 
pleasant, sensible, agree- 
able, good-tempered wife. 
He does not say which 
way she went. 


°o ° 


“Tt is possible for an 
actress to insure against 
sunburn,” says an under- 
writer. But surely a sunshade would provide a much 
cheaper cover? 





° ° 


Property Advertisement, Style 1939 


‘Cellars, spacious, dry, solid; excellent large house 
London 20 miles.” —Advt. in “ The Times.” 


above; 


° °] 


Dog dealers say there is a 
slump in foreign breeds owing to 
European tension. Dachshunds are 
sagging. 

° ° 


A doctor announces that whisky 
is no cure for snake-bites. The 
kill-joy! 

° 


A factory girl recently confessed 
that she had staked every penny 
she could borrow on a horse which 





But the Fuehrer would consider 
taking it as it is. 





afterwards won at 20 to 1. She 
was poor but she was on it. 








HE decorators are in. 
There are two of them. There 
is Alf, who whistles, and Curly, 
who sings. As I sit trying to work 1 
wish that it was Alf who sang and 
Curly who whistled. It might be an 
improvement, and at least it could be 
no worse. 

They are outside my study door 
distempering the little lobby. As I 
savagely wrench the sixth sheet of 
paper out of my typewriter Alf is just 
embarking on “Little Sir Echo,” 
while Curly, imbued with a wholesome 
spirit of competition, is rendering 
“The Lily of Laguna.” I do not think 
his version is altogether the original 
one. I had not remembered that it 
contained quite so many “7'um-tum- 
tumty-tums.” 

They are not confining themselves to 
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*§ Sand castle, ech?” 
“Oh, no, Sir—block of flats.” 


Decorators 


music, however. Curly breaks off in 
the middle of an excruciating tumty 
to request Alf to give the distemper a 
good old stir. Alf is willing to oblige if 
Curly will tell him what he (Curly) has 
done with the stick. This apparently 
groundless implication of carelessness 
outrages Curly. 

“You ’ad it last!” he accuses Alf. 

“Never! ” denies Alf. - 

“Well, must be somewhere,” main- 
tains Curly, a keen logician. 

Silence whilst search is instituted. 
Half a page gets itself written. Then 
my attention is drawn to a swishing 
sound. The distemper is being stirred. 
But if the stick has been found, why no 
exclamations of triumph and recrim- 
ination? I am suspicious. I walk 
stealthily to the door and peer through 
the keyhole. My suspicions are 


i 
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justified. The distemper is being 
stirred with my favourite walking- 
stick. 

I straighten up indignantly and 
grasp the door-handle with the utmost 
resolution. I hesitate. I return to my 
typewriter. The musical morning, 
refreshed by the interval, reeommences 
as I seat myself. Three minutes later 
I am tearing sheet number seven out 
and dispiritedly examining a sentence 
which with complete inappropriate- 
ness proclaims that she is Little Dolly 
Daydream, the pride of Idaho—a 
statement at variance with the rest of 
the page, which specifically declares 
her name to be Maud and her home 
Bayswater. 

There is an abrupt cessation of 
melody and a_ voice plaintively 
ejaculates, “Oy, Curly, my eye!” 
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“Sorry, old chum!” says Curly, 
eflusively apologetic. “Too much on 
the brush.” 

He steps to the door. I leap to the 
window and am in time to see a white 
blob streak through the air across the 
rose-bed and register a bull’s-eye on 
Miss Dorothy Perkins. 

“Office!” cries Curly, with much 
satisfaction. 

The feat reminds him of sterling 
deeds at the dart-board the previous 
night. 

“Three “undred and one, legs,” 
enlarges Curly. “Well, we bulled-up, 
Fred’n me, and I got it. My first dart 
went nice and straight but struck wire- 
trouble; second slipped and got the 
second trombone in the Gold Flake 
advert be’ind; third dart nipped into 
double-fourteen a treat. Twenty-eight 
off. Fred’s turn—good darts but no 
off. My turn again. Nineteen, treble- 
seven...” 

It occurs to me that Curly has the 
makings of an excellent golfer. My 
eyes and my fingers remain on the 
typewriter, but my ears willy-nilly 
follow the saga of the dart-board up to 
the moment when Curly victoriously 


imbibes the stakes. This inspires Alf 


to recall notable games in which he 
has dazzled the spectators, from which 
it is an easy step for him and Curly 
together to make a critical survey of 
all the dart-boards in the district. 
Curly thinks the one at the “Three 
Horseshoes”’ takes a lot of beating, but 
Alf says, No—his vote goes to the 
“Green Dragon,” where, encouraged 
by two pints of their special fighting 
beer, he once scored what he terms 
“two treble-nineteens and a ’it-the- 
wire.” Curly is openly sceptical of this 
performance—derisively sceptical. Alf, 
roused, offers to wager the round sum 
of forty thousand pounds that he will 
repeat the achievement, only hedging 
when Curly brings the wager into the 
realms of solid reality by offering him 
five to one in bobs. 

“T got to feel right, you know,” 
explains Alf. “I gotter be in the 
mood.”” 

“IT know,” says Curly, with the 
sympathetic understanding of one 
artist for another. “You gotter feel it 
right inside you. Come to think of it, 
I got my darts in my coat-pocket now. 
'Ow’d it be if we was to i 

I give a cough. A significant cough. 
My furniture is never likely to attract 
excited bids from West End dealers 
when I have passed away, but, such as 
it is, IT am fond of it. The cough 
tegisters. Deep silence ensues, broken 
only by the rhythmic swishing of 
brushes. They have an even beat, like 
I drive myself nearly 





mad trying to type to the metre. | 
succeed pretty well. I type more and 
more slowly until, quite soon, I have 
stopped altogether. Outside I hear a 
rustle of paper. 

“Tm!” says Curly. 

“No, ’im/” contradicts Alf. 

“Betcher!” challenges Curly. 

“Well?” accepts Alf, with equal 
spirit. “ Betcher!” 

This is baffling. Are they debating 
whether their next musical offering 
shall be secular or sacred? Can they 
be playing “Up, Jenkins!” between 
themselves? I listen more closely and 
enlightenment comes. 

“Gordon’s riding *im!” observes 
Curly. 

“Oh, well...” says Alf, giving way 
handsomely. 

“Funny ’ow ’e sits, ain’t it? Some- 
thing like this.” 

The temptation is too much. I creep 
to the keyhole again. I repeat my 
cough, but it is too late. My favourite 
walking-stick is gone from me _ for 
ever. 

Depressed by this mishap, they 
apply themselves to work with a 
melancholy accompaniment from Alf, 
who makes a rather doleful job of 
“You Left Behind a Broken Doll.” 
Curly, with sprightlier taste, repeatedly 
asseverates that he’s going to marry 
the butcher-boy. I sacrifice my tenth 
sheet of paper, give it up as a bad job 
and sit waiting. After all the lobby is 
very small. 

“Nearly finished, Alf,” says Curly, 
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interrupting a contradictory assertion 
that it’s the baker’s boy for him. 

It seems too good to be true. I 
glance at the clock. Give them ten 
minutes more, say. That means I shall 
be able to put in a good hour before 
lunch. 

The ten minutes turns out to be 
twenty-five. Then there is a clattering 
of pails and subdued murmurs of 
admiration as they appraise their 
handiwork. I hopefully insert yet 
another page in the typewriter. 

A knock at the door. Curly puts his 
head round. 

‘““We’ve finished the ‘all, Sir,” he 
says. 

“Oh, splendid—splendid!” 

“We're coming in ’ere now. But 
you'll be all right, Sir,” he benevolently 
assures me. ‘‘We’re only going to do 
the ceiling—you won’t disturb us.” 


° °o 


Career 


I’p rather drive an engine than 
Be a little gentleman; 

I’d rather go shunting and hooting 
Than hunting and shooting. 


°o ° 


Commercial Candour 
“ Ladies desiring genuine help and guidance, 
Consult this renowned London Scientist. 
Crowds disappointed last visit July, 1931.” 


Palmist’s Advertisement. 





“T wish this rain would hurry up and arrive so that we 
could please ourselves about lying down.” 
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The German Diplomat 


SENT a little note which ran 
| “The following is your fate, 
By half-past six accept the plan 
But seven will be too late”’; 
I gave it to my messenger 
And told him not to move nor stir 
Till twenty-five to eight. 


At seven o’clock I said, “The worms 
Have made me no reply, 

I sent them very lenient terms” 
(Though this was just a lie). 

“The German conscience is unstained, 

They would not do what we ordained 
And therefore they must die.” 


If folks would yield to what we say 
In simple kindliness 

The world would not be now to-day 
In such a frightful mess. 

Why do they hold our ships at sea 

And take up arms to fight with me 
And Funk and Frick and Hess ?¢ EVoE. 


° ° 


Want Some Sea-Food, Mama 


OU didn’t ever happen to hear of a place called 

) Danzig, I suppose? . . . Well, that’s lucky, because 

I wasn’t going to write about it anyway. Variety is 
the spice of life, if you know what I mean. 

In pursuance of—I knew I should sooner or later get a 
chance to use that phrase, but I could have done without 
the present situation as a preliminary—in pursuance of 
this policy, I was talking just now to my friend Hock- 
squabble about the advantages of a diet of fish. We started 
slowly, our tongues rusty and stiff with disuse and pre- 
disposed to twist into political shapes, but after a time we 
got going. - Hocksquabble seems to have a down on fish. 

“You seem to have a down on fish, Hocksquabble,” | 
observed. “Why is this?” 

“They offend me,” said Hocksquabble, “with their sly 
looks.” 

At this point I thought of a rather good crack connecting 
“down on fish” with those fish alleged a few years ago to 
have had fur on them, but I knew it would take too long 
to get back to a place where I could insert it without 
suspicion. I forwent it and said to Hocksquabble: “You 
should not allow yourself to be offended by the fancied 
expression on the faces of fish.” 

“Trrational it may be,” said Hocksquabble, “but 

“Fish is good for the brain,” I said. 

Hocksquabble slapped his knee and declared that this 
was a popular fallacy. I said with the greatest indignation, 
“Do you mean to sit there and tell me that fish is not good 
for the brain?” 

“My researches have established,” said Hocksquabble, 
“that the brains of people who feed exclusively on fish are 
no better than those of people who don’t.” 

“T can well believe it,” I said. ‘The brains of people who 
feed exclusively on fish are obviously no better than they 
should be. Glutted with protein, one might say. Nowhere 
to go for a carbohydrate.” 


” 
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“Besides,” said Hocksquabble, “think of the absurd 
problems faced continually by those who live on fish.” 

I could see that he was hoping I would ask what problems, 
but I chose a new line of attack. 

“What exactly have you against fish?” I asked. 

“T told you,” he said. ““They offend me by 

“Rationalising the expressions of fish,” I said sternly, 
“is no job for a grown man. There must be some other 
reason, and I sincerely trust it is not discreditable. Come 
now,” I said, “tell uncle. What is it?” 

Hocksquabble was silent for some moments. Then he 
cleared his throat and admitted grudgingly, “I once had 
an unfortunate experience connected with fish. It was— 
well, it was a poem I began to write.” 

“You began to write a poem about fish?” I said, looking 
at the man with a new respect. 

“Sort of,” said Hocksquabble. “It was a year or two 
ago, apropos of a headline in a newspaper. Some doctor 
or other had written a book about the experiments he had 
made with fish. They had something to do with a telephone, 
and so of course the paper used the headline: ‘Fish That 
Answer the Telephone.’”’ 

“Of course.” 

“Well,” Hocksquabble said, “I wrote about that. My 
poem began: 

All soundlessly upon the carpet’s pile 
To that far corner where he sits alone 

The pallid flunkeys pad, in single file, 
Murmuring ‘Sir, a fish is on the ’phone.’” 

“Very nice, Hocksquabble,” I said. 

“Then came the second verse,” he said sadly. “It 
ran thus: 

His eyes begin to flash, his fists to clench, 
The purple hues of wrath suffuse his face ; 

He cries ‘I bet it’s that confounded tench— 
I’m not at home to any fish but dace.’”’ 

“Eminently sound,” I said. “At a rough estimate I 
should say the plot was thickening. Who was this fellow 
with the flunkeys?” 

“Just a man,” said Hocksquabble. 

“T take it the tench was blackmailing him?” 

Hocksquabble slapped his knee again. ‘‘I never thought 
of that,” he said. “As a matter of fact the whole problem 
defeated me. I gave it up.” 

“That was what turned you against fish?” 

“Nothing but that,” he said. “The birth of a prejudice 
is a strange thing. Well, I did attempt another verse— 

‘A dace it is,’ the second footman cries, 
‘A dace that wants to talk about its troubles ; 
Unhappy dace !—pray what would you advise ? 
I listened close, and I could hear the bubbles’— 
but that throws overboard the whole idea of a plot.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Perhaps the chance of sensationalism 
is gone,” I said, “but character remains. This rich 
comforter of fish begins to look like a character of some 
complexity. Moreover, there are the troubles of the tousled 
and preoccupied dace. What was worrying this dace?” 

Hocksquabble made no reply for some time. He seemed 
to be gathering his forces for a final effort. 

“Besides,” he said at length, “I don’t admit that a lot 
of phosphorus is good for you. Also I think it looks silly to 
go about with fins.” 

There was a pause. 

“Of course,” he added, “I make an exception of shrimps.” 

“Don’t we all?” I said. 


” 





a * # re * * * 
Well, that was the subject of my conversation with 
Hocksquabble, and can you look me in the eye and declare 
R. M. 


that what you were saying did any more good ? 
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Mr. Mafferty Permits Himself a Chuckle 


O,” said Mr. Mafferty last 
Thursday morning, “I know 
no more than you do, not 

bein’ in the Cabinet, an’ glory be for 
that! But I know the notes is passin’ 
still, an’ as long as there’s notes there’s 
a chance of harmony, maybe. An’, by 
the way, I’ve just met an insurance 
agent who knows a stockbroker whose 
brother had his hair cut the day before 
yesterday; an’ the hairdresser tells 
him he’s after shavin’ one of the big 
generals at the War Office; an’ this 
general tells him that Hitler himself 
has been in an’ out of London the last 
few days, for isn’t he the mystery man 
who keeps arrivin’ at Croydon in the 
mystery planes? Sure, they keep the 
shy feller in a cupboard at the Foreign 
Office an’ send round the corner for his 
meals. An’ I’ve one or two other 
pieces of information of the same 
kind I’ve heard from a railway-porter 
whose wife is a charwoman at the 
B.B.C. 

“Sure, I wouldn’t cast the finger of 
scorn at the simple fellers: for it 


could be they know as much these 
days as the experts on Foreign Affairs. 
I’m thinkin’ after these days, an’ the 
pact between Germany an’ Russia in 
particular, there’ll be fewer experts on 
Foreign Affairs. They know as much 
of what will happen next as the horse- 
prognosticators know of what will win 
the 3.30; an’, like the horse-prognos- 
ticators, they won’t be stopped by a 
week of tippin’ losers from poppin’ 
up with new an’ confident prognostica- 
tions the next week. But now the 
game’s up. No man from this out 
will listen to annyone who predicts 
that this or that will happen in Europe 
accordin’ to the arguments of logic an’ 
experience. 

“One mustn’tsay that Foreign Affairs 
is laughable, because they’re lethal, 
an’ Lord knows how lethal they may 
be ina week from now. But maybe 
‘twould be in order to indicate with due 
sobriety that the last grey weeks have 
not been without a soothin’ touch of 
fun an’ fantasy for them that reads the 
newspapers. Indade ‘tis more like Alice 


in Wonderland each day. Can you beat 
the tale of the New York Customs 
gentlemen searchin’ the marble walls of 
the swimmin’-pool in the Bremen for 
secret guns, an’ the captain stampin’ 
an’ swearin’ on the bridge? An’ what 
they call the ‘repercussions’ of the jolly 
Sickle an’ Swastika Pact! Here’s dear 
old Ribbentrop thinkin’ he’s put the 
largest cat among the chickens, the 
way there'll be no more than a few 
faint squeakin’s from them at the 
latter end. An’ what occurs? Sure, the 
first day, when we was all gogglin’ at 
the news an’ thinkin’ it’s bad, I 
remember sayin’ to Mister Poker, 
‘Never mind, Mister Poker, God knows 
what’s the meanin’ of all the nonsense, 
but I’ll make this wager with you— 
the first Member of Parliament we 
meet, an’ we back in London, will say 
these words: ““My boy, this pact, ‘tis 
the finest thing that ever happened!’” 
Sure, I won me money the first day, an’ 
I could have won it twenty times 
an’ more. Maybe the gentleman was 
wrong: maybe we’re wrong now to be 
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laughin’ at the Pact: but annyvhow it 
shows there’s no first prizes in inter- 
national psychology comin’ to Mister 
Ribbentrop Maybe the pore feller’s 
not to be blamed for failin’ to prog- 
nosticate the movements an’ con- 
sequences in the minds of the darlin’ 
Japs, an’ they comin’ out in principles 
like spots, an’ shocked by the cynical 
an’ tortuous behaviour of the wicked 
Western world. But there’s no first 
prizes in Oriental psychology comin’ 
to Mister Ribbentrop neither: indade 
I understand now why the gentleman 
left off sellin’ champagne, for that’s 
a difficult an’ important task requirin’ 
some understandin’ of the human race, 
an’ after this “twill be the world’s 
wonder if he gets a job the like of 
that again. 

“Yes, Sir, the times is dark an’ doubt- 
ful, an’ God knows what will come of 
it at the latter end. But meanwhile I 
permit meself a quiet chuckle from 
time to time. I chuckle a small piece 
when I read that Mister Hitler’s 
patience is exhausted. Holy Moses! 
in what condition does he think is the 
patience of the British people, to say 
nothin’ of the French, an’ the 
Americans, an’ indade the civilised 
world, bar none? It’s not meself 
would say anny provocative or boast- 
ful words onseasonably, but I’m 
thinkin’ the time is come when the 
patiences of one or two others will 
require consideration. It could be that 
the patience of the German people 
wasn’t made of everlastin’ an’ inde- 
structible india-rubber. An’, by the 
way, I hope from now on we'll hear 
a little less about we’ve no quarrel 
with the German people. Sure, it’s 
true enough. No man could quarrel 
with a crowd of sheep; an’ no man 
would wish to quarrel with the good 
old quiet German, composin’ his 
music an’ drinkin’ his beer. But ’tis no 
coincidence, 1’m_ thinkin’, that for 
three generations an’ more the good 
old German has bred mad dogs an’ 
let °em off the chain. An’ while I 
wouldn’t say we had anny quarrel 
with the feller, I can’t see no quick 
chance of embracin’ him till he casts 
off a habit the like of that one. A 
nation, they say, Mister, has the 
Government it deserves. It’s a hard 
thing, surely, to say of the Germans, 
but if they don’t like it maybe they’ll 
be makin’ a change, though of course 
it’s not meself would be interferin’ 
with the internal affairs of a friendly 
nation. Ha! Mr. Haddock, I permit 
meself a chuckle. An’, by the way, I 
have a solution for the whole conun- 
drum. Let’s give East Prussia to the 
Poles, an’ make an end of the Corridor 
that way.” A. FP. i. 
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Wasted Material 


OW sinks the summer, drowned 
in rain, 
mildewed, forlorn. 


Farewell, my dotted marocain, 
as yet unworn. 


Good-bye, the pleated crépe de chine 
in bois de rose, 

the two astonishingly clean 
moiré bows. 


Here is the dress I’d hoped to wear 
to lunch with friends; 

its belt was made of camel-hair, 
with satin ends. 


You drooping little piece run up 
by poor Miss Jones, 

shaded from vivid buttercup 
to pastel tones, 


ye 
Hi, 


OT 
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, flies al ara 
oy: 
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patiently limp you hang inert, 
I pass you by 

wearing my flannel coat and skirt 
to match the sky. 


(Ah me! the hours I’ve spent 
with striped foulard, 

wondering as to measurement, 
and price per yard.) 


And now, though strangers still, 
my beige dentelle, 

my muslin with a tartan frill, 
farewell, farewell. 


With clouds that ever weep 
my blessing falls, 

as you are lulled to winter sleep 
with camphor-balls 


¥.¢@. 
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“1 always feel like a fish out of water at flower shows.” 








At the Pictures 





A Few Distractions 

I vsep that sub-title in similar 
circumstances last year and I think 
it’:l do again. Anyhow, I wish 
you luck. 

The idea that dictated the 
choice of plot in Young Mr. 
Lincoln (Director : JoHN Forp) 
was, I suppose, that the only 
kind of mental power we can 
all of us recognise is the ability 
to find out who did a murder. 
The climax of this picture of 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S early life 
is a court scene in which he 
gets his two young clients 
acquitted by doing a little 
detecting and finding the real 
murderer in court. The rest 
of the film, out of respect 
perhaps for the period (1832- 
1846 or so), is rather 
ee 

Yes, Young Mr. Lincoln has 
its faults and is unsatisfactory 
in some ways, but it is quite 
enjoyable and, on the whole, 
worthy of respect, and HENRY 


Fonpa shows that he is a J. DOWD 

much better actor than I’d 

ever supposed. He is good FOOTAGE 

as Youngs Mr. Lincoln: this is Abraham Lincoln. . .... Henry Fonpa 


an unusual character, of un- 
usual appearance, with great 
power of mind, rough wit and physical 
strength, and Mr. Fonpa presents him 
credibly and well. He seems to have 
contrived to alter his whole build. 
The small parts too are all well done 
(AticeE Brapy is excellent as the 
mother of the two defendants); the 
pace, though leisurely, suits this kind 
of story; there are several first-rate 
incidental scenes. It won’t bother most 
of the people who see the film that the 
great man’s abilities have been applied 
to a trivial murder case merely because 
it is dramatically effective; but it does 
seem rather a pity. 


Thirty years later in period, but still 
dealing with those dear dead days 
when savage places were being civilised 
instead of the other way round, the 
story of the founding of Dodge City 
(Director: MicHakEL Curtiz) is another 
picture that will give you an hour or 
two of escape from our present pre 
occupations. Pure hokum from begin- 
ning to end: a string of the most 
effective Western scenes that have 
ever excited audiences since films 
began; but all the more efficient as a 
distraction for that very reason. And 
all in colour, some of it very pleasing. 
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Errou FLYNN is the hero, an L[rish 
adventurer (he shows that he is Irish 
by saying “sure” and “entirely” from 
time to time, but without attempting 
any Oirish accent, and that’s one 
consolation in these dark days) who 
becomes sheriff of the city and frees it 





from the domination of the villain 
(BRUCE CaBort). The heroine is 
OLIVIA DE HAVILLAND. These import- 
ant parts disposed of, the producer 
felt free to decorate the theme with a 
crowd of excellent “bit” players 
(including ALAN HALE, FRANK 
McHvenr, Henry TRAVERS and VicToR 
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AN EVENTFUL OCCASION 


Rusty Hart. . ALAN HALE 
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Jory, another Bad Man), and with 
many backgrounds designed to give 
Technicolor full scope. The result js 
very good entertainment. 

There’s a saloon fight here that hag 
never been equalled and is never likely 
to be beaten. It’s the most violent, 
uproarious and funny free. 
for-all that I ever saw on 
the screen, and I’m pretty 
sure that some of the blood 
must have been as real as it 
looks. 


Brightest of the other trifles 
at the moment is Maisie 
(Director: Epwry L. Mari), 
in which ANN SOTHERN plays 
a stranded chorus-girl who 
gets a job at a ranch and 
falls in love with the manager 
(Rosert Youne). Announce. 
ing himself as a woman-hater, 
he naturally falls in love with 
her. Ian HUNTER has his 
usual part of the nice kind 
man who has a bad time—so 
bad, in fact, that he shoots 
himself—and Rut Husszy 
plays with great efficiency the 
part of his unfaithful wife. 
The piece ends with a murder 
trial; for the ranch-manager 
is accused of killing him 
These incidentals sound rather 
gloomy perhaps?—but the 
film is cheerful and funny, the 
dialogue is full of good lines, 
and Miss SoTHEern in particular is 
excellent. Perhaps after doing 80 
well here and last year in T7'rade Winds 
she will get a real chance at last. 

Then there is Five Came Back 
(Director: JoHn FaRRow), a well-made 
variation on the old theme of “ill- 
assorted crowd dangerously stranded.” 
Exceedingly well-made, in fact: every- 
one concerned is so good that I wish 
they had something better to do. The 
players include JosEPH CALLEIA, 
CHESTER Morris, Lucie BALL, 
C. AUBREY SmitH and ALLEN JENKINS, 
and the scene is South American 
jungle (with distant drums). 

An air-liner crashes there, and 
only five can leave in it when it is 
repaired ; but one of the passengers, at 
anarchist on his way to execution, 
makes the choice by holding all the 
others up with a revolver. Well, he 
may have been right 


You notice that we are allowed to 
see Professor Mamlock at last; in 
London, anyway. The opportunity 
shouldn’t be missed, whether your 
motive for going is hatred of the Nazis, 
curiosity, or merely the wish to see a 
good film. R. M. 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF BRITAIN 


IV.—THE TOWN HALL 
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Fae EUR AKER. 


“ Great Scott—read that !’’ 


The Angevins, the Plantagenets 
and Ourselves 


OUR first thought is that you had no slightest idea 
that there was any connection whatever between 
any of us. Well, as a matter of fact, neither had I. 
It has been necessary for me, and wilJl be advisable for you, 
to go ’way, ’way back into the pages—that you hoped you 
had left behind you for ever some thirty or forty years ago— 
of English history. And by English history I do not mean 
those great days that are so familiar to us all, such as 
those of Alfred and the Cakes, or the Habeas Corpus Act, 
or anything of that kind—but the rather more recondite 
period when Richard the Lionheart was called Richard 
Coeur de Lion, while his minstrel, Blondel, was just called 
Blondel. What Coeur de Lion’s wife was called is not, 
unfortunately, wholly clear to me, because for years I had 
supposed it was Marguerite, either of Anjou or else of 
Aquitaine. In any case, it wasn’t. It was Berengaria. 
You now begin to see more clearly that Anjou has a 
connection with the Plantagenets, and another few moments 
of concentration will show you what I mean when I tell you 
that Angers—in Anjou—has organised a series of Fétes 
d’Amitié Anglo-Angevinne, attended by a Lord Mayor, a 
Lady Mayoress, a Sheriff—le Shérife—a number of lesser 
people from England—les britanniques—and, naturally, 
the Angevins themselves. ; 
I also am at Angers. Avec moi est Mademoiselle [’pingle. 
De-coded, this would read: I have with me—and not 
impossibly it was a mistake in some ways to bring her— 
my" old friend Miss Pin. Miss Pin has said: 








r . . *,° . 

That it is a duty, a positive duty, to strengthen the ties 
of internatiional friendship—and in any case she has always 
wanted to sée the chateaux of the Loire. 
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That she only hopes Hitler will hear about this. 

That it will be an opportunity for taking a pound of 
English tea to her dear old governess, who lives at Tours, 
which is only an hour away by train. 

That she is perfectly willing to drive the car on the wrong 
side of the road. 

That travelling is a great test of friendship. 

So far, Miss Pin and I have both emerged comparatively 
unscathed from the test. 

At the moment we have ceased to travel. 
arrived. 

We are in one of the smaller hotels of Angers. It is 
handsomely bedecked with French and English flags, and a 
placard on the dining-room wall proclaims that it can 
serve a superb vin d’Anjou called Royal Plantagenet at 
twelve francs a bottle. Miss Pin, rather cynically, wonders 
if it is an ordinary vin du pays that has been specially 
christened for the week. 

Later in the evening she becomes more mellow, and 
agrees that it is wonderful to feel really warm in July, and 
we go out to a café and sit and drink coffee outside, and 
Miss Pin is reminded of Montmartre, which she says that 
she has never visited, and also of Venice, where she has 
always longed to go. 

We decide to go to bed early so as to be absolutely fresh 
for the fétes, which begin to-morrow, and Miss Pin says 
that she remembers the general direction of the street 
where our hotel is perfectly—which turns out to be a rather 
optimistic statement. 

“My own feeling,” says Miss Pin, “is that we turn to 
the right here.” 

Miss Pin’s own feeling misleads us two or three times, 
but friendship remains unimpaired—which I think rather 
a triumph. 

We finally find the hotel, which looks entirely different 
from when we first saw it—as hotels invariably do—but 
Miss Pin says she recognises it because there is a small 
black bull-dog lying on the steps and it was_ there 
before. 

I refrain from saying that I recognise it because the name 
is above the door in enormous letters, and we step over the 
bull-dog and exchange bows with an immensely stout lady 
in black who sits behind a desk in the hall, and have a little 
conversation about the fétes, the distinguished visitors from 
Great Britain now in Angers—le Lord Mayor, la Lady 
Mayoress and le Shérife—and the bull-dog. 

It turns out that his name is King, and Miss Pin says: 
“Un Plantagenet ?”’ which is very well received by madame 

g J y 
and repeated over her shoulder in a scream to someone 
invisible, who also passes it on in a fainter scream into still 
greater distances. 

Miss Pin now definitely established as a wit. 

We bow again and exchange good-nights, and Miss Pin 
and I go upstairs and I tell her that I am going to bed 
instantly and that we shall meet in the morning. 

Actually we meet long before, as Miss Pin comes in no 
fewer than three times: once to ask if I have seen the full 
moon from my window—which I haven’t, as it faces the 
wrong way; once to ask if I can tell her what a sheriff is in 
French—which I can’t; and finally to ask whether I happen 
to have brought with me such a thing as a tea-strainer, as 
it will be useful in the morning. 

No, I haven’t. Good-night. 

“Good-night,” says Miss Pin and adds very blithely: 
“ Dormez-bien !”’ as she shuts my door—I hope for the 
last time. 

To-morrow Miss Pin and myself will officially join the 
ranks of les britanniques and one connection with the 
Plantagenets will be made clear. E. M. D. 


We have 
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“ Of course / haven’t—why, there are thirteen hundred 
and seventy-seven ports in the Western Hemisphere alone.” 


Let’s Not Talk About It 


ENRY had the paper spread all over his desk when 
we came in. “A thousand tanks,” he read from the 
headlines. George and I took it away from him, 

folding it up very small in the waste-paper basket. 

“Last night,” said George as he put his large foot on it, 
“T bought a bicycle. The pedals go ‘dgn-dgn’ and the front 
brake goes ‘khrr-khrr’ allthe time. It cost twenty-two-and- 
sixpence, with a slow puncture thrown in.” 

“Very wise,” said Henry, who had put up his feet on the 
empty desk. “They say that the trains p 

I said loudly that there was a lovely record about 
trains. 

“T know,” said George at once, ““where the man keeps 
going ‘Diddly-dum, diddly-dum, diddly-dum-dum.’ I’ve 
bought it often to give away but somehow could never 
afford it for myself.” 

Henry said that talking about dum-dums reminded him 
of a funny thing that happened when he was in France. 
Edward saved the situation, rapidly becoming grave, by a 
reminiscence about a Normandy holiday. 

“Holidays!” said Henry with feeling. “If it hadn’t been 
for the European ; 

I said, ‘What about some darts?” We have had a board 
in the office since last September. ‘‘ You have first pot, 
Henry. And mind the window.” 

Henry surprised us all by getting a double-top at once 
and going on to reduce his three hundred and one to 
seventeen before George and I got a start. Then his nerve 
failed and we climbed steadily down until George beat us 
both with an adroit six and double-one. 

“Just shows you,” said Henry, sticking his missiles in 
George’s desk, ‘““how much it’s a matter of luck to hit a 
moving target. I mean, suppose you’re in an aeroplane 
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“I’m an airman,” sang George, 
“I’m an airman, 

And I fly fly fly fly fly, 

Right up in the sky, 

Ever so high.” 


That reminded me of a favourite of mine. 


“A marrow’s a banana’s father,” I sang, 
“A marrow’s a banana’s Dad ; 

It started life as a gherkin, 
So it hasn’t done so bad.” 


George said that as a matter of fact some of those songs 
knocked spots off the modern tripe. He recalled a cheery 
one entitled “I’ve Never Seen a Straight Banana.” 

“Straight bananas,” I said, “aren’t usually bananas at 
all. They’re plantains. The best bananas are the curly 
freckled ones.” 

“T was trying to think only yesterday,” lied George, 
“who wrote Freckles. Double-barrelled name.” 

Henry began to say something about the Government 
apropos of absolutely nothing at all, which was a flagrant 
breach of the rules. We were both thinking fast when the 
man came in from the office next-door. His face was so long 
that a hush fell on us all, even Henry. 

“Edrich,” said he, ‘is out. Just came through on the 
tape.” 

After we had brooded on this we thanked him for looking 
in, as we were having trouble with Henry’s taste in 
conversation. 

He was most sympathetic. Apparently he had a man in 
his office who had been talking League football since the 
middle of July. 
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EAR SIR,—It was a dark and 
muddy night, Edgar says, when 
he fell off the bus. He was 

returning with his wife from a quiet 
evening and pressed the button at the 
Request Stop. The driver, who, it sub- 
sequently transpired, was late for his 
cocoa, slowed up to about five miles 
an hour, a speed which he estimated 
would be sufficient to enable any able- 
bodied passengers to leap off at their 
own risk, and Edgar, who does not see 
very well, alighted on the edge of the 
kerbstone, still holding the rail, and 
fell on his back, smashing his glasses 
and umbrella, his agonised wife in the 
meantime securing him by the wrist. 

In this position he says he travelled 
in the gutter for some twenty yards, 
and he states that the driver, noticing a 
drag on the bus, looked round and saw 
Edgar. Edgar says he never saw such 
a fiendish look on any man’s face as 
when the driver turned back to the 
wheel and deliberately got into second 
gear. 


PorevuLaR MISCONCEPTIONS—FUN 


Correspondence 


By this time the cries of Edgar’s 
wife had attracted the attention of the 
conductor who, Edgar says, over- 
powered the driver and stopped the 
bus and then came back and stood 
{dgar up and asked him how he was. 
Edgar, somewhat dazed by these 
unusual happenings and completely 
covered by black mud, said to the 
conductor that he was very well, thank 
you, and that it was nice of the con- 
ductor to inquire and that he trusted 
the conductor and his family were 
equally well. The bus then proceeded 
at the request of the remaining 
passengers and Edgar was taken to his 
house that was near by. His wife, 
Edgar says, hurried him to his dressing- 
room, where she went to Edgar’s 
tantalus and poured out a stiff whisky- 
and-soda and then suddenly remember- 
ing—for she has recently come out top 
in first-aid—that the first thing to do 
in street-accidents is not to give the 
patient alcohol and the second thing 
is to place him in a recumbent position, 
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drank off the mixture and put Edgar 
to bed. 

The next morning, Edgar says, was 
a Sunday, and when he woke up he 
thought how interesting and exciting it 
had all been and he looked forward very 
much to telling his friends about it. So 
after breakfast he sought out his wife’s 
sister who said, “I am sorry, dear, but 
I am most terribly busy. Lena’s wait- 
ing for me in the drawing-room to take 
me out to golf, and I know she will love 
to hear about it.” 

Lena, Edgar says, was interested at 
first, but when she found he had not 
fallen off the top of the bus her eyes 
took on a far-away expression and she 
insisted on telling him first a long story 
about being once on a bus that was 
pursued for about a hundred yards 
by a fat little woman running at 
terrific speed and inquiring in an 
exceedingly loud voice why, if the bus 
did not go to Chelsea, why, oh why, 
was it painted brown. 

Edgar says it was simply appalling 
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that he found it impossible to unearth 
anyone to tell his story to who had not 
at some time or another had a most 
extraordinary experience with a bus to 
which he had to listen. Practically 
everyone he knew had fallen either 
before, behind, into, out of, under, or 
over a bus, and could not be comforted 
until they had told Edgar about it first. 
At last, Edgar says, he had a brain- 
wave, and he sat down and wrote a 
letter to the London Passenger Trans- 
port Board telling them he had had a 
bus accident and would they please 
send a representative at once to his 
house, where he was laid up with a 
bad leg. 

The representative called by appoint- 
ment, and Edgar says that the moment 
he set eyes on the representative he 
realised that there stood before him a 
frightened man. He listened intently 
to Edgar’s story and, though Edgar 
tried to draw him, he actually refused 
all reference to other possible bus 
accidents in his experience. Edgar says 
he let the tail go with the hide in telling 
his story, and that when he came to 
the part where the driver changed 
gear, the representative’s knees fairly 
knocked together. 

When Edgar finished he says there 
was a long silence and then the repre- 
sentative said in a trembling voice 
“How much?” and Edgar said “ Five 
pounds’; and the representative took 
five pounds out of a pocket-book that 
was simply crammed with money, and, 
holding this in his left hand, he held 
out in his right hand a document to 
Edgar and asked him to sign it, after 
which the representative gave Edgar 
the money and went away. 

Edgar, who is too blind to read 
documents, says he supposes the 
document was an Assignment of Copy- 
right, but as he has altered the names 
in this story and also put in a few 
things, he does not think there is any 
harm in my sending it to you for pub- 
lication, with which, provided you find 
it legible and grammatical, I hope you 
will agree. E. H. J. 


° ° 


Amenities for 
Emergencies 


“TTADIES and Gentlemen, we have 

met here this evening in order 

to give everybody an oppor- 
tunity to learn what will be done in 
Nether Duckworth in the event of 
an air-raid. I am going to ask the 
Chief Warden, Mr. Prior, a number of 
questions of general interest, and if any 
of you have any other questions to ask 


I’m sure he will be very pleased to 
answer them. He doesn’t look very 
pleased at the moment, ha, ha, but I 
can assure you that he will be. 

“May I ask, Mr. Prior, what is the 
first warning we shall have of an air- 
raid?” 

“Well, Major, the first warning 
actually will be, so to speak, the—er— 
the falling of the bomb.” 

“Oh!—oh, I see, the falling of the 
bomb, eh? Yes, to be sure. Well, when 
the bomb has fallen, what do we do 
next?” 

A lugubrious voice from the back of 
the hall : ‘There wouldn’t be no next if 
a bomb was to fall in the middle of 
Nether Duckworth. None of us needn’t 
worry no more then—not about gas- 
masks, nor nothink, not if a 500-pound 
bomb was to fall ’ere. All blown sky- 
igh we’d be then.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Tweedle. Surely 
that is taking an unnecessarily serious 
view. I can assure you that there is no 
question of our being blown sky-high. 
There would be of course a certain 
amount of damage. A bomb of that 
size would cause a very considerable 
draught, as it were, which might even 
kill people a quarter of a mile away, 
but it would certainly not demolish the 
whole village. 

‘“* Now then, Mr. Prior. One bomb 
has fallen—What is the next step?” 

“We all make for the ‘Pig and 
Whistle.’”’ 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Mr. Pook has kindly said that we 
may use the ‘Pig and Whistle’ for our 
headquarters.” 

“Oh, I see. I thought for a moment 
—h’m. Yes. Please continue.” 

‘**When we are all assembled, three 
boy scouts, under the direction of 
Charlie Back, go out on their bicycles 
and find out where the bomb has 
fallen. When they come back with their 
information three wardens go and 
examine the damage. They then 
return to the ‘Pig and Whistle’ and 
write a report.” 

“May Task what would occur should 


the bomb fall on the ‘Pig and 
Whistle’ ?”’ 
‘We should doubtless assemble 


further down the road, Mrs. Page. Go 
on, Mr. Prior. What happens after the 
reports are written?” 

“We notify Bermouth so that the 
necessary services can be sent out.” 

“How will this be done?” 

“By telephone if possible. In the 
event of the telephone being out of 
order someone can go in by car. If 
there is no available car, then—er—I 
suppose—er—well 4 

‘What about Charlie going in on ’is 
bike?” 
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‘Yes, yes, of course. Charlie can go 
in on ’is—his—bike. He could come 
back with the ambulance or the fire- 
engine, whichever it was that was 
needed.” 

“The fire-engine wouldn’t be needed 
much be the time Charlie’d biked into 


Bermouth. Too late, I reckon, to 
bother 


about the fire-engine be 
then.” 

“Really, Mr. Tweedle, that is not 
the spirit we want to see. Everything 
will be done as quickly as possible. We 
have very efficient workers here in 
Nether Duckworth, boy scouts and— 
er—boy scouts and so on, who will 
carry on until the people come out 
from Bermouth. 

“All of us who are not members of 
the A.R.P. organisation can do our 
part best by staying quietly in our 
own homes and keeping calm.” 

* Beg pardon, Zur, but oi don’t agree 
about stayin’ in our ’omes. Seems to 
me we’d be safer outside loike. <A 
‘ouse be a powerful big thing to fall on 
top of ’ee.” 

“But, Mr. Chidge, it’s just as likely 
that the bomb might fall on the very 
spot you were standing on outside.” 

“Ah, yes, Zur, but oi bain’t so big 
as a ’ouse, be 012” 

The Major (rallying after a somewhat 
stunned silence): “I think it would be 
best if you were to stay indoors all the 
same. Are there any more questions?” 

“Yes. I should like to know whether 
the members of the First Aid service 
are to be provided with gas-proof 
clothing.” 

“Well, Miss Brown, as to that—I— 
er—really, I’m not quite : 

“T can tell you the answer straight 
off—No!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Watchett. No, Miss 
Brown, the members of the First Aid 
party will not be provided with gas- 
proof clothing.” 

“Then all I can say is, speaking for 
myself and the other ladies of Nether 
Duckworth, we shall all stay at home.” 

“T think, Miss Brown, that when 
King and Country call we should try 
to show a little more of the spirit that 
made our great Empire a—well, a 
great Empire. Who are we that we 
should fail in our duty just because 
we are not provided with oilskin suits ? 
In any case, the possibility of a gas- 
bomb, or indeed any bomb, being 
dropped in this vicinity is so remote as 
to be—er—very remote. 

“Be that as it may, I think we must 
all feel after this meeting that if such 
a thing did happen we should all be 
perfectly safe. 

“There seems to be nothing further, 
so I will ask you all to close by singing 
the National Anthem.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 


Twsday, August 29th.—Mr. CHam- 
BERLAIN was given cheer upon cheer 
when he came into the House this 
afternoon. Members learned nothing 
very new from him, for being in the 
middle of extremely 
delicate negotiations he 
naturally excused him- 
self from detailed com- 
ment; but his declara- 
tion that British policy 
stood unchanged re- 
assured the House in 
its unity, and all found 
comfort in the con- 
tinued possibility of a 
peaceful settlement. 

“The catastrophe, ” 
he said, ‘‘is not yet on 
us, but I cannot say 
that the danger of it 
has yet in any way 
receded.” After asking 
the Press to exercise a 
restraint on which the 
future might depend, 
he described _ briefly 
how Sir NEviLE HeEn- 
DERSON, the British 
Ambassador in Berlin. 
had been asked by 
Herr H1TLER to call on 
him last Friday, how 
he had flown to Lon- 
don on Saturday with 
an account of this in- 
terview, and how he 
had flown back to 
Berlin yesterday and 
given Herr HITLER the 
British reply, on which 
the Cabinet had de- 
cided over the week- 
end. The position at 
the moment was that a 
further communication 
from Herr HITLER was 
expected. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
then told the House 
that, while Herr Hrr- 
LER had expressed his 
anxiety for a lasting 
friendship between 
England and Germany, he left no doubt 
about the urgency to him of the Polish 
question. Everything, said Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN, now hung on how this was 
solved; and he hoped that as a pre- 
liminary the tension created by frontier 
clashes and inflammatory propaganda 
would be reduced. In the view of the 
Government a fair settlement, reached 
by free negotiation, might lead to a 


wider agreement which would be of 


Mr. 


lasting benefit tothe world. But, should 
the worst come, they had made it plain 
that the British obligations to Poland 
would be carried out. The country was 
absolutely prepared. The R.A.F. was 
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at war strength, the Navy ready to 
move at a moment’s notice, and the 
regional organisation of civil defence 
had been placed on a war footing. 
Mr. GREENWOOD followed with a 
short speech which earned him further 
good marks in his temporary leader- 
ship of the Opposition. He emphasised 
the responsibility of Herr HirLER and 
the determination of the Labour Party 
that threats and aggression should be 





ended once and for all; but the House 
was not so agreeable to his plea that 
evacuation should take place imme- 
diately. Nor was Sir ARCHIBALD 
SrncLatr, who saw practical difficulties. 
He also was very brief, 
and in one of his sen- 
tences expressed what, 
more than anything, 
everyone in this coun- 
try is feeling: We can- 
not go on from one 
September to another 
always with a new 
crisis over some fresh 
series of demands. 

A lightning vaude- 
ville act by Mr. GALLA- 
CHER concluded the 
proceedings. 


In the Lords the 
FOREIGN SECRETARY 
made an almost similar 
statement to Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S, and 
emphasised the unan- 
imity behind the Gov- 
ernment. “The re- 
sponsibility and the 
strain are not light,” 
he said, “but His 
MaJEsty’s Govern- 
ment have been con- 
stantly helped by the 
knowledge that in these 
matters they were 
speaking for a country 
that was absolutely 
united and that was 
itself facing the un- 
known future’ with 
complete steadiness 
and resolution.” He 
also made an appeal 
to speakers and writers 
that they should use 
great circumspection. 

Lord SNeEuu for 
Labour was as firm as 
Mr. GREENWOOD. 
“ Our position has been 
many times stated. 
There is nothing to 
recant and no modifications to be 
made. In this matter at least 
the Government have behind them a 
sorrowful but entirely united nation.” 
And Lord Crewe declared his confi- 
dence that without departing from 
the road of honour every effort would 
be made to solve the problem. 

Parliament is adjourned until next 
Tuesday, but is likely to be recalled 
sooner. 
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Leaves from a Dictator’s Diary 


. . . In the middle of last night [had 
a sudden delicious conviction that I 
was God. It was a lovely feeling. I got 
out of bed and walked about, feeling 
very light and powerful. Then I 


stubbed my toe on an upturned 
drawing - pin, and somehow _ that 


brought back to me who I was, and I 
sat down on the edge of my bed and 
eried. What the other fellows never 
grasp is how hard it is for me to stand 
up to the sheer efficiency of Rumble’s 
methods. Whenever I switch on the 
radio or pick up a book or even look at 
a picture someone is telling someone 
else that nothing so beautiful as me 
has ever happened before. It’s all very 
nice in a way but terribly muddling, 
and sometimes when I forget and take 
a high line with the others in private 


I can’t help getting furious to see them 
sniggering to one another. . . . 

. . . Lopened the annual Party Art 
Exhibition yesterday, and seemed to 
detect a sameness in what I saw. Some 
say if you expel most of the professional 
artists from a country the standard of 
art must drop, but Rumble in the 
speech he had prepared for me made 
me explain that the exact opposite 
was the case, because now that all 
pictures have to be imbued with the 
Party spirit in order not to get burnt 
it follows logically that they must be 
works of pure beauty. What he means, 
I think, is that if a picture shows 
an old woman offering sweets to a 
Purple Guard, that’s art, but if it 
shows a Purple Guard offering a hand- 
grenade to a baby, that’s not. But 


of course he didn’t put it quite like 
that. ... 

... Our patent system of liking 
people or not according to the shape 
of their ears has provided most con- 
venient sums of ready money, as it 
was intended to, but it has its draw- 
backs. An American film with my 
favourite actress in it has just fallen 
under an automatic ban because the 
great-grandmother of the man who 
wrote the sub-titles for Bulgaria had 
slightly incriminating ears. Would it 
be safe for me to have a copy smuggled 
in for a private show? Must ask 
Grumble . . . 

. Abroad they are always saying 
that our Movement has no humour, 
and though it’s difficult to see exactly 
what our critics mean, seeing that we 
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leaders at any rate often have very 
hearty laughs at what we are doing, we 
have decided to appoint young Fumble 
as National Jest Leader. His job will 
be to see that the people laugh more, 
always of course along correct Party 
lines. Already he is assembling a staff 
of lecturers who will explain through- 
out the country how the best jokes are 
made and why it is that our jokes 
are bigger and heavier than those of 
other nations, and he himself has been 
allotted breakfast-time every Sunday 
on the radio to tell the people what 
they can safely laugh at during the 
coming week. At all the Youth Camps 
of the Iron Sinews Movement there is 
to be a daily joke-drill of half an hour, 
during which every boy and girl will be 
thoroughly grounded in the principles 
of fun. Personally I’ve always had 
a certain difficulty in knowing imme- 
diately whether anything was funny 
or not, so I propose to find some excuse 
for listening-in to Fumble. . 

.. . Our people are still eating far 
too much, and Scumble insists that the 
Forty-Year-Plan is doomed if less is 
not spent on food, so this morning I 
sanctioned the new Stomach Tax, a 
sliding duty on all waist measurements 
above a certain figure. It will be 
unpopular, but Rumble is explaining 
ina broadcast to-night that I have had 
a vision in which it was made clear to 
me that only by slimness can even a 
race of super-men attain to the realisa- 
tion of their lofty destiny. Looking 
at myself in the glass . Still, 
there are always stays... . 

... The leaves at the bottom of 
my tea-cup at breakfast this morning 
were so remarkable I knew the 
moment had come for me to fling my 
pen-knife at the map to decide on our 
next little foray. It went slap into the 
middle of Umbland, and the fates 
which guide my path could scarcely 
have made a better choice. Umbland 
has a gas-works and a number of 
splendid asparagus beds on which 
Gumble has had his eye for a long time. 
Rumble says the job is jam from the 
start, for there are three of our 
nationals living there who can suffer 
the usual physical and moral indignities 
according to our now well-worn but 
sure-fire formula. The fact that it is 
they who own the gas-works can easily 
be obscured, Rumble thinks, by the 
cloud of indignation which he is 
teleasing on all fronts to-morrow 


morning. I have sent for the President 
of Umbland, and the little rat will be 
here to-morrow. . . . 

. I shall go to my eagle’s-nest 
to-night and see what message Mars 


ves for me in the skim of my milk- 
shake. . 


ERIc. 
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Only the Fair Deserve the Brave 


{“ Women are rushing for beauty treatment. 


in their uniforms.”—Evening Paper.] 


NLY the fair deserve the brave, 
So give my locks an extra wave; 
The uniform ’s a little plain, 
So touch the lips and cheeks again. 


What though black mud may clog my 
feet, 

My head can still be fresh and neat: 

The mud-pack, then, upon my face 

You may appropriately place. 


S WA 











They want to look smart 


Little is permanent to-day— 

My wave can be so anyway; 
Disordered is the world, but no, 
I need not have my coiffure so. 


Bring me the Attar of the Rose; 
Remove the shine from off my nose 
With Beauty Washes gently lave— 
Only the fair deserve the brave. 
A.W.B 
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“Are you all right, Bill?” 
“My left shoe is pinching.” 








At the Play 


“Sporrep Dick” (STRAND) 

Tuts is a BEN Travers farce which 
gives Mr. Rospertson HARE 
and Mr. ALFRED Drayton 
good moments and staggers the 
thoughtful observer, as a farce 
should, by the bold effrontery 
of its plot. 

Most of us are hardened 
domestically to the sudden re- 
appearance of a ring or other 
gewgaw long after the insurance 
money has been paid on it, and 
hardened moreover to the polite 
embarrassment which the in- 
cident produces in the insurance 
world. This play, hinging on a 
clutch of diamonds big enough 
to fill one of those large muslin 
bags through which I have seen 
things being strained during 
the making of jam, takes that 
situation much further, so much 
further, indeed, that I began to 
wonder if it might not be wise 
to invest in one small diamond 
which would provide enough 
security for endless advances 
on the telescopic principle. 

The morally alert might not 
consider such a process strictly 
honourable. I have no way of telling; 
for, fresh from a farce by Mr. TRAVERS, 
all the ugly outlines of right and wrong 
are comfortably blurred. So, for the 
matter of that, is any distinct memory 
of what his characters have done. I 
only give it, therefore, as a 
mere impression that the owner 
of the jewels in this play had 
taken no steps to insure them, 
trusting instead to the integrity 
of two very shady relatives who 
were supposed to be looking 
after them; that an extraordin- 
arily tough young man-about- 
the-Scrubs advanced several 
thousand pounds on the jewels 
without taking them over; and 
that the police seemed to see 
no concrete objection to the 
biggest assemblage of chicanery 
and financial sludge that they 
could hope to find in a week’s 
dredging of the westerly parts 
of the town. 

But even if these impressions 
were true, it would be cavilling 
of the most frivolous order to 
press them home in the present 
state of Europe and_ the 
weather. Having repeated that 
a good farce should leave you 
so buffeted by unreason that 
you do not know if you are 


Belle Plumb. 
Charlie . 


Clegg. . 
Charlie . 5 
Norton Plumb. 
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standing on your head or your tail, 
I will gladly tell you a little of what 
happened. 

A girl called Patricia (Miss CARLA 
LEHMANN) had trustingly allowed her 
father, Norton Plumb (Mr. Drayton), 





A MODEST GIFT 


to deck the person of his second wife, 
Belle (Miss Joyce BARBouR), with her 
dead mother’s jewels. I say trustingly 
because Plumb was the kind of man at 
whose appearance hands are thrust 
quickly into pockets, and because he 





JEWELLED ACTION 


. Miss Joyce BAaRBouR 
. Mr. Ropertson HARE 


. Mr. Percy Parsons 
. Mr. Rosertson Hare 
. Mr. ALFRED DRaAyTON 
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was a City punter on a large scale; and 
Belle was not much better. He 
trouble was horses (if I remember 
right), and to cover a grave error on the 
Turf she took a loan from a night-cluh 
proprietor named Gurney (Mr. Guy 
MIDDLETON) on the strength of 
the jewels. At the same time 
her husband, without telling 
her, borrowed several thousand 
from her brother Charlie (Mr, 
HARE) against them. Charlie 
insured them handsomely in his 
own name, and their rightful 
owner, Patricia, suddenly got 
married and decided to collect 
them from her step-mother and 
turn them into cash. This was 
the state of affairs at the begin. 
ning of the play when Belle, a 
not very acute woman, took it 
into her head to stage a burglary 
and hide the jewels. The effects 
of this move were disastrous, 
and it was not until fairly late 
in the evening, when Charlie 
had already collected the in. 
surance money, that he and 
Norton discovered the full 
extent of the mess. 

It is a farce of slick business 
rather than wit. While it keeps 
Mr. Hare and Mr. Draytoy 
hard at work most of the time, 
it has the merit of a supporting 


ast who are much more than mere 


foils. The incidents themselves are 
often somewhat scrappy, and I wished 
that when he got started on a promis. 
ing theme Mr. Hare might have 
developed it more. An instance of this 
was the scene where the two 
men were banished to sleep in 
the sitting-room and Mr. Harr, 
fired by a glass of neat whisky, 
hurled the beginning of a power: 
ful speech on sturdy indepen- 
dence at Mr. DrayTon’s snor- 
ing form. The situation was 
good enough to justify a second 
glass and wilder heroics, but it 
was lost. A pity, for in the 
general hubbub of farce some of 
the best of Mr. Hark’s sonorous 
platitudes get overlaid; now 
and then he needs a peaceful 
harbourage. 

The team already mentioned 
needs no recommendation. In 
its second line it is fortunate to 
have Miss ConsTaNcE LoRNE 
(a clever sketch), Mr. Percy 
Parsons, Mr. Frank Roybs 
and Mr. PATRICK BARR. pric, 
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“Stocks set better when cut to fit 
the neck.”—Advt. in Church Paper. 


Much easier on the ankles. 
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Beauty Spotted 


RS. WOODWORK flourished 
the last of her holiday photo- 
graphs with a gesture that 

might have belonged to a conjurer just 
discovering the rabbit in the last 
possible pocket. “There!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘I’m sure you recognise that, 
don’t you?” 

I saw five people lined up before the 
chassis of a saloon motor-car with 
expressions which suggested that they 
were awaiting the firing-squad with 
heroic resignation. “A breakdown?” 
I suggested. 

“No,” said Mrs. Woodwork, “that’s 
the little cove we all found three years 
ago. Don’t you remember ?”’ 

There was nothing in the internal 
evidence to support her statement. All 
of the film which was not taken up by 
herself and her family was covered 
with a pale blob of sea and sky which 
might have been, present anywhere on 
the coast. ‘Of course I recognise it,” 
I said kindly. ‘“‘How stupid of me! 
Have you been there again?” 

Obviously they had of course, but 
Mrs. Woodwork’s procession of photo- 
graphs is apt to stultify all but the 
stoutest intellects. 

“We had nearly a whole day there,” 
she said. “A marvellous time!” 

“T’m sure you had. I didn’t know 
you could get the car right down.” 

“Well, you can’t really. I mean, it’s 
terribly bumpy, and the road only 
really goes to the house, and the people 
there don’t like you going down a bit. 
As a matter of fact the man in the 
house came out and seemed quite 
cross with Henry. He had the impu- 
dence to ask how we’d like anyone to 
come and park their car in our front 
garden.” 

“And what did Henry say?” 

“He pointed out that that was 
different, and God made the seashore 
for everybody. And then the man 
said very probably, but he paid his 
rates to the local council, not to God, 
and Henry told him that was no way 
at all to talk on a Sunday. Really, some 
people seem to have no manners at 
all, do they?” 

“Very few,” I agreed. “Very few.” 

“Still, he went away and we carried 
on with the picnic. It was a bit breezy, 
and we had to sit on the table-cloth to 
keep it down, which made it rather 
dificult to eat the potato salad. 
Naturally, though, all the packets and 
paper escaped, and the man from the 
house came and said he hoped we 
wouldn’t leave any litter. As if just a 
few bags were litter!” 


“Absurd—quite absurd!” 

“Simon and Mary had brought the 
gramophone along—well, you know 
how jolly they are—and we had music 
all the time, and Simon and Molly 
insisted on imitating a dance-band on 
all the picnic things. Such a noise they 
made! But of course it was only a 
picnic and everyone was in real 
holiday mood. Then we all undressed 
and had such a gorgeous swim. And 
you remember those pretty gorse 
bushes at the foot of the cliff?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, they came in ever so handy, 
because we were able to hang all our 
costumes and towels on them to dry 
while we all had a nice game of cricket. 
It was such fun! You’d have roared 
at Auntie Bertha trying to run after 
the ball and falling over a rock! And 
Uncle Jim kept knocking the ball into 
the house garden, and the man there 
got quite annoyed again when Simon 
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had to keep climbing the wall to fetch 
it back. 

“Still, we got our own back. When 
we were leaving Simon threw the 
empty fruit-tins over into the rose-bed. 
I’m sure you know how he can never 
resist a joke!” 

“Apparently not. And so you had 
a really happy day?” 

“Really happy!” <A cloud sullied 
the cheerful beam on Mrs. Woodwork’s 
face. ‘There was only one thing that 
spoilt it.” 

“The weather?” 

“Oh, no! You remember, don’t 
you, what a nice quiet little beauty 
spot it was when we were there 
before ?”’ 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Woodwork with 
stern disapproval, “all that’s quite 
different now. You’d never believe!— 
the place is absolutely over-run with 
nasty common trippers!” 
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“You won't be needed to-night—his Lordship’s already asleep.” 
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ERE not one of those offices 

where tea just arrives at four 

o.clock and all you’ve got to 
do is drink it. I suppose we could get it 
sent in from the works canteen, but I 
wouldn’t thank you for their tea, and 
neither would Doris. We’ve had some 
of their take-it-or-leave-it stuff, half 
cold by the time it gets to you and all 
slopped over in the saucer, with the 
sugar swimming and wet corners of 
biscuits falling off as soon as you touch 
them—two whole ones if it’s a new 
box, or three broken bits if they’re 
eating up. 

So after a bit I said to Doris what 
about making our own, and she agreed, 
and the only bother we’ve ever had 
since has been with the kettle. But 
after it had boiled over twice, once into 
the waste-paper basket just after we’d 
put some nice inky stencils in, and the 
other time when Mr. Head’s umbrella 
was draining after a  lunch-time 
thunderstorm, we got a_ whistling 
kettle. I don’t think it’s quite nice the 
way it suddenly spits out its whistle 
half-way across the room—that’s not 
the way to eat cherries—but I must say 


Whe 
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Office Tea 


I’d back our kettle against any A.R.P. 
siren in Westminster 

No, I’ve tried all ways, going to your 
tea and it coming to you, and there’s 
nothing like making your own; and 
then you get it when you want it and 
as you want it. Look at us three and 
what Mr. Head calls permutations and 
combinations of tea-making. He likes 
sugar but no milk, me milk but no 
sugar, and Doris plenty of both, and 
visitors take what you’re given and be 
thankful. We don’t stand any nonsense 
from them about Indian or China, and 
must have it extra weak or extra 
strong, and can they have the tea 
poured in before the milk, and haven't 
you got any lemon? 

Of course I’ve always got to watch 
that Doris puts a good dollop of tea in 
the pot just in case, though I’m not 
one of those people who think nobody 
can make tea but them. In fact there 


isn’t anybody’s tea I’d sooner have 
than Doris’s now I’ve trained her, but 
when she first began she made the tea 
that weak you’d wonder it had the 
strength to crawl out of the pot. 

I was just the same myself in my first 








job—afraid to overdo it. I remember 
the managing director sending for me 
one day and me going in to him so 
scared, and all he wanted to say was, 
as solemn as you please, “Oh—er— 
next time you make the tea, Miss Er, 
do you mind—er—putting another 
tea-leaf in?”’ He was a nice man but 
he would dictate with a pipe in his 
mouth. I heard the other day he'd 
been fined for speeding. 

After all, the washing-up can always 
be left over till next day if we’re busy, 
though I always warn Doris to get it 
over and done with before the mailing 
rush. There’s nothing more aggrava- 
ting than feeling like a good cup of tea 
and finding the dirty things are still 
in the filing-cabinet since yesterday. 
Especially on a Monday, if you see 
what I mean. 

But there’s worse things than 
washing-up, as I said that time we had 
the efficiency experts in, and one of 
them suggested couldn’t we have tea 
in mugs and save so much washing-up. 
Yes, and what were we to put the 





sugar and biscuits in, I asked him, if’ 


we hadn’t any saucers. Not to mention 
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the spoons (and if there’s one thing I 
can’t bear it’s not having your own 
spoon and having to use a pencil to 
stir your tea with). ‘What do you take 
us for?” I said to him. ‘‘Mugs our- 
selves ?”” 

Doris’s girl-friend is in the Civil 
Service, and she says that in her depart- 
ment they all wash their own cups, men 
too. She says it takes newcomers less 
than the inside of a week to learn not 
to leave cigarette-ash in their saucers. 
All the same I think I should look 
twice at my cup the next day if I 
thought it might be the one Mr. Head 
had washed up. 

Though we’d know which was his 
eup here. We always give him the 
extra big one: he likes it, and he’s not 
a bad sort really. Besides, Doris and 
[ always drink ours up and have a 
second cup as soon as the tray ’s gone in. 

Some offices of course have morning 
tea as well, but it doesn’t look well, I 
always think. Afternoon tea is differ- 
ent; anybody’s allowed to have a cup 
of tea in the afternoon. But what I 
mean to say is, morning tea is quite 
another cup of tea. 

I may be wrong, but that’s how I’ve 
felt ever since we had the upset. You 
remember how cold it was this last 
winter? Well, one or two mornings 
Doris and I made ourselves a cuppo, 
just to warm ourselves up. Then one 
morning it was all spread out on the 
corner of my desk when we heard 
someone coming, and Doris put the 
tin typewriter-lid over the whole lot 
quick. 

It was only the man to read the 
meter but she must have got the cover 
cock-eyed somehow, and you’d never 
believe how much milk there is in 
half a pint till you’ve spilt it. The 
stamps were all stuck together in the 
postage-book, and the envelopes in my 
stationery-vack, and there was milk all 
over Doris’s gloves and my library 
book, and the specifications I’d spent 
hours typing out the day before. And 
you couldn’t keep your feet out of the 
two little rivers running across the 
floor; and there was another one 
trickling down into my top-drawer all 
among the face-powder till Doris put 
the paste-pot in to catch the drops. 
She'd kept forgetting to buy a new 
bottle, but when we stirred it all up it 
saw us to the end of the week. 

So if we want morning tea now we 
get the café over the road to send us 
in some coffee. 
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“Bustvess Lapy; delightfully situated.’ 
Advt. in “ Liverpool Echo.” 
So glad, dear. 


‘aaa funniest thing about 


Doesn’t seem a bit 

To fit on to it. 

I’m sure that a pig’s face 
Would have much more grace sake. 
If its nose 

(Or whatever it is that grows 
At the end of its face— 

You know the place) 

Was not so blunt. If it had 

A point it would not be so bad. 
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“ Did you ever see a tunny fish?” 
J ny 
“Not so far!” 


A Poem about Pigs 


If it was gently tapering in length 

It would lose nothing of its manly 
strength, 

I am sure of it, but it would make 

The pig a household pet for the nose’s 


A pig is the way its snout 


But then we should no longer enjoy 
bacon or palk; 

And anyway it would create such a talk 

That we had better leave the pig’s nose 
as it is 

And mind our own biz. 














“Sir Francis,’ I sez, ‘that’s the Armada,’ I sez.” 


*‘ Automatic”’ 


HE automatic telephone by many is preferred, 
But it’s far from automatic as I understand the word; 
The manual toil and trouble have been passed to me 
and you, 
And we have to do eight actions where we used to do but two. 
It is like the Quick Lunch Counter, where the public does 
the work, 
And it’s no more “automatic” than a tiger or a Turk. 
A common modern tendency. Mankind are now agreed 
They will suffer lots of trouble for a little show of speed 
(Observe how many men, defying all the laws of sense, 
Will still maintain that motor-cars save worry and expense). 
Telephoning was a trifle with the good old-fashioned 
type; 
In one hand one clutched the instrument, the other held a 
pipe: 
But it’s patently impossible to keep a pipe alight 
While one listens with the left and plays the dial with the 
right. 
We could sit and dream, write letters, and reflect with 
quiet glee 
That women were at work for us, as women ought to be: 
But now we have to concentrate, co-ordinate, control 
Mind, memory and muscle to achieve the proper hole; 
And the dial is a trial to the literary man, 
Who is apt, before he’s finished, to forget how he began: 
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Immersed in spiritual things and visions rich and strange 
He madly calls five figures or invents a new exchange, 
But most of all I miss the human contacts, I must own, 
The viva voce arguments with Riverside or Sloane. 
How savage the subscribers were, how patient were the girls 
We feared that they were cretins, and they knew that we 
were churls. 
It seemed to us that nothing but a studied spite for men 
Could continually put us on to HOP instead of KEN: 
They thought it odd that gentlemen so little seemed to roug 
Should be trusted with a telephone—and even with a spouse, 
But it generally ended in apology and purr, 
As it does in good old England, when the better people err, 
And I recall some sweet unautomatic hours I spent 
With an unknown operator on that ancient instrument. 
It was near the grand piano, and on winter afternoons 
While I waited for a number I would play her little tunes, 
She had her special favourites—“The Minstrel Boy” was one; 
It was not wholly comme il faut, I know, but it was fun, 
And while I played soft music she would softly speak her 
mind ; 
Her father was a carpenter, her mother was not kind; 
She was very fond of sausages and mash (another link); 
Her friend was an instructor at a roller-skating rink. 
Her voice was low and beautiful; I shivered down the spine 
When she said “The junctions are engaged,” or “T will 
change the line.” 
But there, the telephone was moved into another place; 
I thought she’d miss her music, so I sang to her, in case: 
And many a busy business man has signified his joy 
When he bounded to his telephone and heard ‘“‘The Minstre! 
Boy.” 
I never met the lady, and I never knew her name, 
But there was a sad hiatus when the automatic came. 
Once more the grim Machine has put Romance upon the 
spot; 
I like’ to think she is the Talking Clock, but she is not; 
And I am left forlorn with this unfeeling little disc, 
Which has no soul for harmony and has no time to frisk. 
And though I do salute the brain by which it was designed, 
And my dear Postmaster-General is really very kind, 
Nor would I seem ungrateful or too much behind my day— 
As far as I’m concerned, Sir, you can take the thing 
away! 
And, I might add, not only do I find this boon a bore, 
But communications often seem no better than before. 
I do not much complain of that, for then I dial O, 
And some young lady answers me, and I can say “ Hullo.” 
Yet even this does not console as it was wont to do, 
For I find the new young ladies rather automatic “ 
A. P. H. 


° ° 


The Matinée 


r \HE other day for some reason or other I went toa 


matinée—a thing I had not done for a very long while. 

After the long, dreary, introductory passages of the 
First Act had droned away I became aware, wedged as I 
was in the middle of a row in the dress circle, of a certail 
air of expectancy among my neighbours. This, as time went 
on, became more pronounced, so that I had the feeling that 
some sort of crisis would develop unexpectedly at the end 
of the Act. It did—with the fall of the curtain. At one 
the gangways were thronged with waitresses bearing many 
trays, the advent of each of which had evidently been pre 
arranged with the care due to an international treaty. 
Anyone who had not made arrangements had to wait. 
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“Have you got China tea?’’ moaned a lady on my right, 
along a whole row of us. 

“No, Madam. Three-and-sixpence. Thank you, Sir. 
Lemonade from the other young lady. Would you mind 
handing that lady her tray? Sixpence change, Sir. Thank 
you, Madam.” 

’ “Then I’ll have Indian,” moaned my poor neighbour. 

“Yes, Madam, in one minute. Half-a-crown, Sir. I beg 

your pardon, Sir. I don’t sell programmes, Madam.” 
’ The life-giving trays sailed backwards and forwards 
under my nose, or dangerously scraped the back of my 
head, passing like emblems in a ritual, with never a spilling 
of tea or of the little piles of two or three pennies on the 
“empties.” 

Just as the traffic began to grow less congested the 
bell rang for the Second Act, and as the lights went down 
and the curtain went up my neighbour’s tray appeared, 
and, after exploring a solitary flight in the dusk, arrived 
safely just as the Act was beginning. 

“Such a pity they don’t have China!” said my neighbour, 
apparently to the circumambient air. “So much more 
suitable in a theatre!” 

“Sh!!!” went the row of people behind us. 

At this stage a waitress in the gangway hissed something 
about ices to someone on my left. 

“Sh!!!” went the row of people in front of us. 

After five minutes of drowsy tinklings with her tray my 
neighbour prepared to hand it back, but first she dropped a 
sixpence on to it which span for a while and slowly settled 
down. 

“Will you kindly ask the girl to take twopence out of 
that sixpence?”’ she said to me. 

“ Shsh!!!”’ went all the people on the other side of her. 

“What girl? And where is she?” I asked feebly. 

“Shsh!!!” went all the people on my left and I silently 
handed along the tray, which was received by invisible 
hands. 

Shortly after, something rather important on the stage 
was challenged by an old gentleman returning to his seat, 
who showed his contempt for mere tea by dribbling three or 
four cups down the steps of the gangway. As he neared the 
bottom the noise grew louder and, though he lost two of the 
cups on the way down, he shot a good goal against the 
front of the circle with the last one. Then he sank into a 
seat somewhere in the row behind me amid a chorus of 
enthusiastic ‘‘Shsh’s’’ from his neighbours, and thereafter 
contented himself with a quiet rustling noise from a paper- 
bag containing some sort of nourishment. 

“Will you kindly inquire for my fourpence change?” 
my neighbour suddenly said to me. 

“Shsh!!!” went everybody within earshot. 

I fished in my pocket and found four coppers which I 
held out, feeling like a detected pickpocket. They were 
taken from me by fingers which were invisible but 
— gave me a severe scratch on the back of my 

and. 

After some time the end of the Second Act appeared to be 
hear, and again, on the second fall of the curtain, the second 
climax of the afternoon arrived. I waited, meditating a 
horrible revenge as the little trays glided past me, and 
when the bell for the last Act sounded I ordered from a 
retreating waitress a tray of Indian tea. I then gradually 
made good my escape from the opposite end of my row. 
As the action of the play got going I trampled on people’s 
feet and fell across their knees, making such apologies as I 
could think of; and as I emerged at the end of the row I 
had the satisfaction of seeing my unpaid-for tray sailing 
about the ears of my recent neighbours in the dusk— 
deserted and unclaimed. 
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As they inquired for the owner of the tray I let them 
have a Parthian shot. 
** Shshshshsh!!!!°? T went, down the whole row of them. 


° 


Terminology for Cricket Scores 


in finding adjectives suitable to the very varying and 


T view of the difficulty experienced by cricket reporters 


eccentric aggregate scores daily compiled in first-class 
cricket, it is suggested that a list of standardised adjectives 
be submitted to the M.C.C. and adopted for the next 


season by all reporters concerned. 


Scores over 800 
Between 


700 and 800 
600 and 700 
500 and 600 
400 and 500 
350 and 400 
300 and 350 
250 and 300 
200 and 250 
150 and 200 
100 and 150 

50 and 100 

25 and 50 


Under 25 


Ludicrous 
Monumental 
Inexpugnable 
Decisive 
Commanding 
Satisfying 
Useful 
Respectable 
Moderate 
Disappointing 
Feeble 

Paltry 
Negligible 
Ludicrous 





“All the same, I think they should be made to 


put it out.” 


oa 











“1 think you London policemen just goldarned awful!” 


The Natural Game 


ISMISS from the mind with a laugh 
1) Recollections of Cox’s and Coutts; 
And think of a bank where the staff 
Wear grey flannel trousers and boots. 


And think of the spurious dawn, 
The coppers that glittered like gold, 
When a London inspector named Vaughan 
Came down like a wolf ‘on the fold— 


Came down on the bank like a beadle 
And said as he twirled his moustache: 
“T come from the heights of Threadneedle 
To see what you ’ve done to the cahsh. 


1 won’t wrap the facts up in wool— 
The name of the culprit is Billings; 
He goes at his cahsh like a bull, 
And he’s worn all the heads off the shillings. 


Instead of arranging each pound 
In piles standing neatly in rank, 

He has stacked up his cahsh in a mound 
Reaching right to the top of the bank. 


His fivers—you’ll pardon my slang— 
He keeps in the form of a chain, 
And down from the ceiling they hang 
Like onions imported from Spain. 


His other notes also—confound him !— 
He plasters all over the walls; 

And he’s there with his handiwork round him 
Like Wren in his tomb at St. Paul’s. 
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But he won’t be much longer, that’s flat! 
I'll nip the young fool in the bud; 

For as long as he’s there doing that 
The name of the bank will be mud.” 


The manager (who all this time 
Had vacantly gazed at his feet) 
Woke up and said, ‘Phosphate of lime 
Will bring on the roses a treat.” 


Then, remembering himself with a start, 
Said, *‘ Yes, I can see how you feel, 

But I want from the depths of my heart 
To make an impassioned appeal. 


I too used to think him uncouth, 
He’d often reduce me to tears; 
But now that I’ve got at the truth 
I think he’s the Ace of Cashiers. 


Imagine a fellow like Shaw— 
A genius with ways of his own; 
But no—from the set of your jaw, 
I think I must leave well alone. 


Imagine a Jessop instead, 
And teach him the orthodox strokes; 
Why, his play would be lifeless and dead— 
A dreary succession of pokes! 


I’m sure you'll perceive in a flash 
That Billings’s case is the same; 
He may break the rules with his cash 


"99 


But he’s playing his natural game! 


“Great Scott!” the inspector exclaimed, 
“And I once got a six against Kent! 
You make me feel really ashamed . . . 
And he put on his bowler and went. 
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“ Hurry up, Alice. Father's dropping little hints 


about being kept waiting.” 
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Contemplative Man (in punt). 








“T DON’ SO MUCH CARE ABOUT THE SPORT, [T’S THE DELICIOUS REPOSE | ENJOY So.” 


John Leech, September ith, 1852 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


An Orgy of Pessimism 


Mr. H. G. Wetts describes his book, T'he Fate of Homo 
Sapiens (SECKER AND WaArRBuURG, 7/6), as an unemotional 
statement of the things that are now happening to Homo 
sapiens and of the immediate possibilities confronting him, 
and he explains that his essential theme is “the possibility 
of changing the mental superstructure, the knowledge, idea 
and habit system of mankind.” He surveys existing 
religions and cultures and shows that each of them involves 
some fundamental tenet which is scarcely to be reconciled 
with those of any of the others, yet all are heading for 
disaster unless some universal basis of agreement can be 
found which will put everything right. We are, that is to 


say, at present participating in ‘‘a race between education 
and catastrophe.” The past has been full of changes, 
some of which have occupied millions of years—periods 
which Mr. WELLS seems to treat almost as though they 
were hours—but the future, apparently, is to see one great 
permanent change which may mean Utopia or chaos. If 
mankind as a whole accepts the right solution (though there 
is no exact explanation of what that may be) all will be 
well. If not, nothing can ever be well any more. And the 
decision must be made immediately. It is all rather 
depressing. Sometimes if you peer into very deep wells you 
can see stars. Here no stars are visible. 


Bowing to Baal 


There is not. much excuse, where HITLER is concerned, 
for the voluntary gullibility that puts faith in an obvious 
foe because it is too dangerous to resist him. If any proof 
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were needed of the folly of this attitude, M. RoBert 
p’Harcourt’s admirable history of the elimination of T'he 
German Catholics (BURNS, OATES AND WASHBOURNE, 7/6), 
by the clumsiest cunning reinforced by the shrewdest 
terrorism, should leave iittle doubt of the FUEHRER’s 
eustomary tactics. In this case the best minds protested 
first—and their fate was CassANDRa’S. Between the con- 
demnation of Nazism by the Bavarian bishops in 1931 and 
the condemnatory Encyclical Mit brennender Sorge in 1937, 
every base, timid and well-meant form of compliance, lay 
and clerical alike, reduced the heroic vestiges of German 
catholicism to outlawry and the catacombs. Even the 
Vatican, hoping against hope, signed the fatal concordat 
with HrrLeR between the passing of the Sterilisation Law 
and its promulgation! M. p’Harcourt chronicles these 
things—he cannot really explain them, save by that 
nightmare of a final severance between Christianity and the 
Nazi state which wise and foolish both dreaded, but which 
the wise saw to be inevitable. 
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means a sinecure. Indeed from the moment when th 
conspicuously detestable Mr. Chatten returned from Amerie, 
to England Howard’s life was never free from anxiety 
and one or two of the young people added to his difticultie 
by treating him with scant respect. This is a story that relies 
for its success moré upon characterisation than sensational 
incident, and Miss E. H. CLEMENTS certainly deserves to le 
commended for her careful studies of the Chatten quartet, 


Achievement Without Victory 


Charm and delicacy of handling are qualities admirabk 
in any biographical writing. When they are combined with 
short-range sketches of national leaders and the dramatis. 
tion of historic incidents occurring at the writer’s own fir. 
side the result may well be literature of permanent account, 
Mrs. Lucy MAsTERMAN’Ss study of her husband—C, F, ¢, 
Masterman (NICHOLSON AND WATSON, 18/-)—is enriched by 

all these attributes and glori 
fied by affection unconcealed, 





When Spring Unlocks the 
Flowers 


The two most fascinating 


characters in Heaven Lies 
About Us (CONSTABLE, 5/-) 


are the author, Mr. Howarp 
Sprinec, as the hero of his 
own boyhood’s autobiography, 
and the White Rat Man of 
Cardiff, who exchanged his 
white rats for scrap-iron which 
small boys wheedled out of 
their mothers. The hero, with 
even fewer assets than the 
White Rat Man (for he started 
life among a family of seven 
reared on a pound a week), 
not only wrung a livelihood 
out of the poor chances 


if 


afforded, but secured the in- ; 
tellectual and spiritual trophies 
he valued still more—even, on 


occasion, at the expense of the livelihood. 
have the slum-child; the barrack elementary school with 
its “made-up packet’? education; the ingenious, often 
fiendishly ingenious, street-games; the errand-boy’s job; 
the newspaper office; and the first cheque for creative 
work with which “infancy” ends. It might all have been 
so squalid. It might all have been (and is, by implication) 
such an indictment of what industrial England offers her 
children. But it is first and foremost a pan of gratitude 
for life as a field—if not always a fair field—for courage 
and imagination. A fine little book! 


Here you 


In Loco Parentis 

However lacking in backbone Graham Howard may have 
been, those who make his acquaintance in Let Him Die 
(HODDER AND StouGuTon, 7/6) will be hard-hearted if they 
fail entirely to sympathise with him. For when Mrs. 
Chatten, having divorced her husband, presently departed 
from this world, Howard found himself appointed the 
“guardian” of her four children, a position that was by no 





. and drive like 


Of MasTERMAN his own words 
may be quoted—‘You can 
get anything you want done 
in this life if you don’t mind 
someone else getting the 
credit.” His passion for social 
betterment brought forth r. 
forms now taken for granted, 
but his own reward was years 
of malicious detraction. His 
genius for affairs was ad. 
mitted, but after a short spel 
in office he became _ fated, 
through flat misprision of fair 
play, to remain till the end 
of his days a mere spectator. 
student of politics and _poli- 
cies, in the cold outer fringes 
of Party leadership. — The 
balance between gaiety and 
sobriety in this quite unem- 
bittered and most attractive 
life-history is maintained by 
the writer’s laughing recollections of the furies and the 
inconsistencies of her husband’s colleagues, and this most 
of all when she recalls the holiday high spirits and Celtic 
extravagances of Mr. Ltoyp GEorGE. 


hell, but carefully.” 


A Bad Move 


Margaret Tilbury headed for trouble when she moved 
from New England to Maryland and bought a large estate 
which “had everything to recommend it except comfort.” 
In Strawstack ( ROBERT. HALk, 7/6) this ill-advised lady has 
been chosen by her creator, Miss DorotHy CAMEROS 
Disney, to tell the story of the tragedies that befell thoe 
who in one way or another were connected with her 
family, and Inspector Chant must be awarded several marks 
of distinction for his patience and long-suffering befor 
the drama rushed to its final fatal climax. Miss DIsyey 
uses her keen powers of observation to good purpose in this 
neatly-constructed story, and she has provided a surprise 
for all of us who are not exceptionally expert in unravelling 
the mysteries of detective fiction 
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